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USING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE TEACHING 
OF READING 



ELIZABETH GUILFOILE 
Avondale School, Cincinnati, Ohio 



In September, 1920, the C class of the fourth grade at the 
Avondale School consisted of the lowest third of the grade grouped 
according to intelligence. During the first quarter of the year 
their progress in reading was decidedly unsatisfactory. According 
to the Monroe Silent Reading Test, which was given on November 
16, the class as a whole ranked lower than the third-grade standard 
in comprehension and barely attained the third -grade record in rate. 

The results of the test for comprehension indicated that the 
class was not well graded with respect to reading ability. Six 
children could do only second-grade work. At the other extreme, 
two children made better than a sixth-grade record. The majority 
of the class, as stated before, fell slightly short of what a third-grade 
class should do in the middle of the year. 

This low average was thought to be due chiefly to the following 
facts: 

1. The class, although it was the lowest group in the grade 
according to an intelligence rating, averaged forty-three members 
in attendance. 

2. Eight of these ranked either feeble-minded or of border-line 
mentality, but there was no room for them in the special classes 
provided for defectives. 

3. Five children were 3 A pupils who had come in from cities 
where the semiannual promotion system was employed. It seemed 
inadvisable to group them with a beginning third grade, and it was 
manifestly impossible to place them in a strong fourth. 

4. The colored children, of whom there were eight, had two 
entirely different vocabularies. Their acquaintance with the words 
they met in their reading was practically limited to the auditory 
image, and that was usually incorrect. 
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5. The fault most common with the entire group was poor 
phrasing — word-reading — usually accompanied by lip movement. 

6. The whole class lacked concentration. They were handling 
material that was much too difficult for the majority of them and 
which had no intrinsic interest for them. Consequently they got 
into bad reading habits. A child would cover the assignment as 
rapidly as possible and without manifestation of interest or atten- 
tion, or would evade the task altogether. 

7. Many of the pupils lacked an adequate literary basis for 
fourth-grade work. 

The chief difficulties in their oral reading proved to be: 

1. Poor articulation. Lack of interest in or understanding of 
the material they were reading led to indistinct and slovenly 
utterance. 

2. Carelessness. Physical defects of long standing, such as 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, or inadequate vision, had led to bad 
habits of reading, which the child made no attempt to correct even 
after the impediment had been removed. "I always read that 
way," a child would say indifferently, and the inference to be 
drawn was that he always would. 

To correct these defects both in oral and silent reading we 
needed many books of a wide range of interest and difficulty. Few 
of the readers were within their comprehension. Third- or second- 
grade supplementaries did not interest them. They were too 
childish in their appeal. The majority of the children were beyond 
the normal age for the grade. 

Books were obtained from the public library. A library club 
was organized and a drive for membership started. To become a 
member the pupil had only to obtain a membership card from the 
local branch of the public library and present it at school. By the 
end of a week thirty children had joined. 

The teacher with a committee of ten went to the library and 
selected the books. On this committee were the oldest child in the 
class and the youngest, the best reader and the poorest, the boy 
who liked mechanics, and the girl who liked fairy stories. In 
short, we tried to represent each type of interest to be found in 
the class. 
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The books were placed on a table in the room to which all the 
class had access. There were never less than sixty volumes. The 
books might be kept a month by having them renewed, and at the 
end of that time the class was ready for a new set. 

For the recitation period the class was divided into two groups. 
The very poor readers, about one-third of the class, were placed in 
one group and all the rest in another group. While one group was 
working with the teacher or reading aloud, the members of the other 
group were reading silently, each from a book selected by himself, 
with no responsibility save that of enjoying the story and maintain- 
ing "library order," the kind of self-control the children had an 
opportunity to observe in the public library. 

The 45-minute period in which each class worked with the 
teacher was divided into two parts. The group spent 15 minutes 
in the preparation of stories to be read aloud. Each child made 
his own selection, and the responsibility for that story lay with 
him. During the 15-minute study period he must ask all necessary 
questions, make sure of his pronunciation, and get the thought of 
his story. 

The selection might be a short story, a poem, a play, or a chapter 
from a book. It had to be short (limited to 5 minutes when read 
aloud), new (nothing from the textbook or any book previously 
studied by the class), interesting (if the class did not enjoy it, they 
told the reader so before he got very far), and perfectly prepared 
(the pupil might read what he liked during the silent-reading time, 
but when reading aloud to the class he had to use material that was 
not too hard for him). 

After 15 minutes of preparation — each child at work on his own 
story, the teacher giving such assistance as was required — the chil- 
dren closed their books. The teacher chose one pupil after another 
to read his story aloud to the group. Each one had to qualify as 
a good listener before he was permitted to read aloud; but as the 
children grew in power to read a story enjoyably, the interest 
became spontaneous. In the larger group provision was made for 
each child to read at least once a week. In the smaller group each 
one read at least twice a week. 
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A card record was kept of the special difficulties of each pupil, 
and a means of improvement suggested to him. Every time he 
read thereafter, the record was referred to and his improvement 
noted. 

Some of the most persistent of the individual difficulties and 
the measures employed to overcome them are here described. 

Jean was a fluent reader but a monotone. She was encouraged 
to read little plays and dialogues, omitting the names of the charac- 
ters and indicating the change of speaker with her voice. 

Charles had a high-pitched "schoolroom" voice. He was 
finally led to see that he was reading for the enjoyment of the class 
and that a "talking voice" was all that was necessary. 

Albert would not read anything but "how to make things." 
The children refused to listen to him until he read something of 
more general interest. 

Roslyn was old for her class, but she could not read anything 
but "baby stories." After persistent practice in silent reading she 
was able to read third-grade books instead of second, and then kept 
on going. Her trouble lay in having changed schools often, and 
not in lack of native intelligence. 

Of course, the children were not cured of their individual 
difficulties at once, but within a period of eight weeks no child 
failed to make long strides toward the correction of his particular 
defect in reading. 

In no case was a child given instruction outside the regular class 
period. This experiment was made to determine whether such a 
general method could be made to cover the difficulties of an entire 
class. It had been found that most of the ingenious devices and 
methods that are often successfully employed to overcome special 
reading disabilities could not be effectively utilized in the large 
classes which it was necessary to maintain in this school. 

Even the fault of poor phrasing was dealt with as a class prob- 
lem. Much silent reading of simple material to facilitate word- 
grouping and the demand of the class upon the child who was 
reading the story aloud to "make us understand" practically 
eliminated this fault during the eight weeks. 
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Fig. i. — Distribution of the scores of forty fourth-grade pupils on tests of com- 
prehension in November, 1920, and January, 1921. 
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Fig. 2. — Distribution of the scores of forty fourth-grade pupils on tests for rate 
of reading in November, 1920, and January, 1921. 
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The progress in silent reading was more marked. The second 
silent-reading test was given on January 1 1 . Whereas in November 
the class as a whole fell below the third-grade standard in compre- 
hension and barely attained the third-grade standard in rate, the 
group now fell only one point short of the fourth-grade standard 
in comprehension and went slightly above the fourth-grade average 
in rate. 

Monroe's standard, determined by testing more than six thou- 
sand children, is a median of 13 in comprehension and a rate of 73 
words per minute at the middle of the fourth grade. In November 
the class had a comprehension index of 8 and a rate of 61 words per 
minute. In January they attained a median of 1 2 in comprehension 
and a rate of 76 words per minute. The approach to the normal 
standards is indicated in Figures 1 and 2. 

This type of work was employed exclusively for four days a 
week during the eight weeks that elapsed between the two tests. It 
was continued, less intensively, during the remainder of the school 
term. In March the class reached and passed the normal standard 
in comprehension for the end of the fourth year and attained a 
record of 90 in rate. 

The experiment was made because it seemed the best general 
method of raising the class standard and of meeting the host of 
special difficulties to which it is almost impossible to apply indi- 
vidual treatment in the ordinary class procedure. The powerful 
incentive offered by the opportunity to read aloud to a really 
interested audience proved more efficacious than any kind of 
special help that the teacher had been able to offer. 

But aside from the gain in reading ability, the class gained other 
things of at least equal value. They learned the use of the public 
library and the care of books that are public property. They 
learned to some extent literary values. They can distinguish a 
good book from a poor one. They have become acquainted with 
a volume of literary material with which they should have come in 
contact in their earlier childhood, both through their own reading 
and through listening to others. They have found for themselves 
new worlds which they can explore independently. 



